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Dr. Buchanan’s Account of his Visit to the Inquisition at 
Goa, in Asia. 


\ AJOR PAREIRA said he would introduce me to a 
priest, high in office, and one of the most learned men 
in the place. We accordingly walked to the convent of the 
Augustinians, where I was presented to Josephus a Dolori- 
bus, a man well advanced in life, of pale visage and penetrat- 
ing eye, rather of a reverend appearance, and possessing great 
flueucy of speech and urbanity of manners. At first sight 
he presented the aspect of one of those acute and prudent 
men of the world, the learned and respectable Italian Jesuits, 
some of whom are yet found, since the demolition of their or- 
der, reposing in tranquil obscurity, in different parts of the 
east. After half an hour’s conversation in the Latin lan- 
guage, during which he adverted rapidly to a variety of sub- 
jects,and inquired concerning some learned men of his own 
church, whom I had visited in my tour, he politely invited 
me totake up my residence with him, during iny stay at old 
Goa. Iwas highly gratified by this unexpected invitation ; 
but Lieutenant Kempthorne did not approve of leaving me 
in the hands of the inquisitor. For judge of our surprise, 
When we discovered that my learned host was one of the in- 
quisitors of the holy office, the second member of that au- 
gust tribunal in rank, but the first and most active agent in the 
business of the department ; apartments were assigned to me 
in the college adjoining the convent, next to the rooms 
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of the iuquisitor himself; and here I have been now four 
days at the very fountain-lead of information, in regard 
fo those subjects which [ wished to investigate. + breakfag 
and dine with the inqaisitor almost every day, and he ge nerally 
passes his evenings in my apartment. As he considers my 
Inquiries to Le Chieliy Of a literary Mature, lie ts pe rlectly candid 
and communicative on all subjects. 

i had already disgoveted, irom: written or printed docs. 

ents, that the inquisition at Goa was suppressed by royal 
mee in the year 1775, and established again in 1779. The 
Iranciscan father to whose care Dr. Buchanan was cominitied 
by his host, wituessed the annual auto da fe, from 177 
to 1775. “ It was the humanity and tender mercy of a 
good king,” said the old father, “ which abolished the 
mnquisition, But immediately on his death, the power of 
the j ri@sis ac quired ine ascendant, un lex the queen dowager, 
and ihe tiibunal was re-« 


’ I ° ' 
five years. it as continued in operation ever since. It 


tblished, after a bloodless int val of 


' 


was restored ia 1779, subject to certain restrictions, the 
chief. of which are the two following, “ that a greater number 
of witnesses should be required to convict a criminal than 
were belore necessary ;’ and, that the auto da fe should 
not be held publicly as before; but that the sentences of the 
tribunal should be executed privately, within the walls: of the 
rnqtisition. 

Next morning, afier breakfast, my host went to - dress for the 
holy office, and soou returned in his inquisitorial robes, He 
said he would gohalf an hour before the usual time for the 
purpose of shewing me the inquisition. The buildings are 
about a quarter of amile distant from the convent, and we 
proceeded thither in our manjeels: On our arrival at the 
. ice, the Inquisitor said to me, as we were ascending the steps 

the outer stair, that he hx ape d L should be ‘satisfied with 
Racoon view of the inquisition, and that 1 would retire 
whenever he should desire it. | took this as a good omen, and 
followed ny conductor with tolerable confidence. 

He led me first to the great hall of the inquisition 
We were met at the door by a numbcr of well-dressed per- 
sons, who, I afterwards understood, were’ the faubiliars and 
attendants of the holy office. ‘They lowed very low to 
the inquisitor, and looked with surprise at me. The great hall 
is the place in which the prisoners are marshalled for the 
procession of the auto da fe. At he procession described 
by Deilon, in which he himself walked barefoot, clothed 
with the painted garment, there were ‘die ards of one "hundred 
and fifty prisorers. , 
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[traversed this hall for some time, with a slow step, reflecting 
mits former scenes, thé inquisitor walking by my side, ‘in - 
dence. Tthought of the fate of the multitude of my fellow- 
ceatures who had passed through this P lace, condemned by a 
tribunal Of their fellow-sinicrs, their bodies devated to the’ 
fames, and their souls to perdition. And 1 could not help’ 
saying to him, “ Would not the holy church wish, in her 
mercy, to have those souls back again that she might allow 
them alittle further probation? ‘The inqaisitor answered 
nothing, but “beckoned me ‘to go with him to a door at 
one end of the hall. By this’ door he conducted me to 
some small rooms, and thence to the spacious apartments of 
the chief inquisitor. 

Having \gutveyed these he brought me back again to 
the great hall; and I thought ke seemed now desirous that 
I sh ould depart. “ Now, father,” said I, “ lead me to the 
dungeons depart I want to sce'the captives."—-No,” said“he, 
“ that cannot be.”—I now beean to suspect that it had 
ben in the. mind of the inguisior, from the beginning, -to 
shew me only ‘A certain part of the inquisition, in the hope 
of satistyifig ‘nt inguiries in a general, way. I urged’ him, 
with edrnestites:, but le steadily resisted, and seemed to be 
oflended, or rativer agitated, by my importunity. — f intimated 
to him plainly, that the only’ way to do justice to his owh as- 





srtiéns gid) arguivents ‘Yégarding the present state of the 
inquisition, is to show me. the prisons und the captives. i 
should thread ibe only what T saw.; hat now the ubject 
was left ‘tn’ wwfil obseu ity.—** Lead me down,” saig “I, 
“tothe inner building, and Tet. me pass hrough the two hun- 
dred dangeons ten fet square, describe 1 by your fornier cap- 
tives, Let me ¢omt the number of your present captives, 
and converse with them, T' want ee if there be auy stb- 
jects of the British government, to whom we owe pro- 
tection. IT want to ask how Yong they have been, here, how 
long” it is since they belietd the ieht of the sun, and 
whether they ever expect to s tacain. Shew me the cham- 
ber of torture 4 and declare ‘what modes of execution, of 
of punishment, are now practised within the walls of t 

inquisition, in’ lieu of the public anto da fe. Wf, after all 
that has passed, father, You ‘resist this reasonable request, 


| ty . 

Lon . 77 igine y "7 a Ea < feet 
[shall be e justified in believing, tliat you are afraid of exposing 
the real state of th. inquisition in india, 

To these observations the inqui 


> reply : |] 
no reply ; out 





scemed impatient that 1 should . © My good 
father,” said I, “ ‘Lam about to take my Icave of you, and to 
thank’ y you for your hosnitable attention (it had been before 
understood that I should take my final leave at the doog 


of the inquisition, after having seen the interios), ane - I Wish 
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always to preserve on my mind a favourable sentiment of 
your kindness and candour. You cafnot, you say, shew me 
the captives and the dungeons; be pleased then merely tp 
answer this question ; for i shall believe your word :—Hoy 
many prisoners are there now below, in the cells of th 
inquisition ?” The inquisitor replied, “ That is a question 
which I cannot answer.” On his pronouncing these words, 
I retired hastily towards the door, and wished him farewell 
We shook hands with as much cordiality as we could at the 
moment assume ; and both of us, I believe, were sorry thatour 
parting took place with a clouded countenance. 





—_—__. 


Particulars of the Pearl Fishery in the Bay of Condat- 
schy. 


[Translated from the French Account of a Voyage to Ceylon, performed 
between the Years 1796 and 1800.} 


HE island of Ceylon affords no greater curiosity toa 
European, than a view of this bay, during the pear! fishery. 
This arid desert then presents a scene of such variety, that] 
cannot say I have ever seeu any thing that can be compared to 
it. The confluence of many thousands of individuals of all 
colours incessantly passing and repassing ; the great number of 
tents and huts erected upon the shores, each of which has its 
shop; the multitude of barks that retarn in the afternoon from 
the fishery, many of them loaded with riches; the anxiety 
painted upon the faces of the owners at the time when the 
barks are nearing the shore ; the haste with which they approach 
them in hopes of finding a valuable cargo; the prodigious 
number of jewellers, brokers, and merchants, of all nations and 
all colours, both natives and foreigners, all engaged about 
pearls, some separating and assorting, some weighing, some 
examining the number and value, and some perforating thea, 
all these details united, make a very lively impression upon the 
spectators. 
The first object, before the fishery commences, is to examine 
the various oyster banks, and the state of the oysters, and to 
make a report to government accordingly. Lf the quantity 
then supposed to be sufficient, and that they are come toa 
proper degree of maturity, the banks upon which the oysters 
are to be found are put up to auction, and some black is cou 
monly the auctioneer; but sometimes the government think 
proper to cause the fishery to be carried on upon their own 
account, and afterwards, likewise, to sell the pearls to the met- 
chants, 
The 
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The. peat! fishery begins in the month of February, and ends 
eatly in April. Six weeks, or two mouths at most, is the 
time fixed by the merchants for this operation. All the barks 
being assembled in the bay of Condatschy, from hence they 
depart and return together every day. As the signal for sailing, 
agua is fired about six o’clock, and the fleet gets under sail 
with asea breeze. Itarvives at the banks before day-break, and 
at sun rise the divers begin diving This continues without in- 
termission "till the breeze wiiich springs up towards the south 
gives, the signal for the barks to return to the bay. The return 
ig announced to the proprietors by the firing of another gun, 
who are in continual agitation ‘till this takes place. The mo- 
ment they arrive, the cargo is brought on shore, as it is neces- 
sary the whole of thei should be unloaded before night. But, 
however bad their success may have been, the proprietors very 
rarely betray any marks of dissatisfaction, as they always flat- 
ter themsclyes with being more successtul another time, 

Each bark carries twenty men, and a tindal, or master, who 
actsas pilot. Tenof the crew are attached to the oars, and as- 
sist the divers in coming up again, The divers descend five at 
atime, and when the first five are up the others replace them, 
diving alternately, merely taking time just sufficient to renew 
their breath. 

To hasten the descent of the divers, the following means are 
used: They bring five large pieces of reddish granite stone on 
board, common in this country, which, though rounded at both 
extremities, are still of a pyramidical form; a hole is made 
through the smallest part of them, sufficient to pass acord. In 
order to have their feet at liberty, some divers make use of a 
stone, cut in the form of a half moon; and these stones they 
tie round their waist, or below the belly, wheu they enter into 
the water. 

Accustomed to this exercise from their earliest infancy, the 
divers are not afraid to dive from four to ten fathom, When 
either of the divers is upon the point of going down, he seizes 
with the toes of his right foot the cord. attached to one of the 
stones just described, while upon those of the left foot he takes 
a bag net. All the Indians have the faculty of using their tocs 
with the same facility as their fingers; and, such is the force 
of habit, that, with their toes only, they can bring up the 
smallest object whatever from the bottom with as.much ease as 
a European would with the use of his fingers. 

The diver, being thus prepared, takes another cord in his 
right hand, and, closing his nostrils with the left, descends into 
the ocean, to the bottom of which he is rapidly drawn by the 
stone. Me then gets the bag net from his neck before him, 
and with as much promptitude as address, he collects as large a 
number of oysters as possible during the space of time he re- 
mains 
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mains wider water; which is, generally speaking, about “tho 
minutes.’ Afterwards, regaining his ‘first posnion, he gives the 
signal for'assistance, by pulling the cord that ht holds in ‘fis 
Jett hand. 34 

By these means he is up again in a moihent, and is received? 
into the'bark. As to the stone which is feft at the bottom, 
that is drawn up by means of the cord to which it is attathed. 

The efforts made by thé divers during this operation ate 
violent, that when they come up, they throw up water, and 
sometimes’ even blood frotii their mouths, theit ears, and’ their 
nostrils. ‘This, however,‘does not prevent them from diving 
again when it comes to their turn. They frequently dive frow 
forty to fifty times in a diy; atid bring up a hundred oysters each 
time. Some of them ru'b their bodies with oil, and stop up 
their ears and nostrils ‘to Keep out the water: others do dét use 
any precaution whatever. ay 

But, though in general they do not remain more than twd 
minutes at the bottom of the sea, there are some who can stay 
four or five minutes, which; says the’ writer, [Nave seen by 4 
young Caffre, the last time I assisted in the pearl fishery. “No 
person was ever known to‘ have remained longer under water, 
excepting a diver who came from Anjany6, in 1797, and be 
staid there six minutes. 5: 

Thanks to the suppleness of’ the limbs’of the Indians, and 
the habit they have contracted from their iffancy, this exercise, 
which an European considers $0 painfal and dangerous, is éx- 
tremely familiar to them. “Whit they fear the most, is to meet 
with a shark, whilst they are at the bottom. © This terrible ctea 
ture is common in the seas that lave the coasts of India, and is 
the object of continual alarm to those who’ venture into the 
water. Some divers, however, have the address to evade the 
shark, though they still continue their time underneath. But 
the terror which they generally labour under 1s so permanent, 
and the certainty of escape so weak, that, guided by supersti- 
tion, they have recourse to supernatural means to secure them: 
selves from an enemy so formidable. 

Before they dive, they seldom fxil to consult a conjurer, oF 
an exorcist, and they implicitly believe whatever he tells them. 
According to the cust and seet to which the diver belongs, va- 
rious preparatory ceremonies are prescribed, in the exact per- 
formance of which they place a confidence, which nothing can 
weaken. ‘Their credulity is always the same, though the event 
should tarn out in direct opposition to the predictions of the 
impostor. 

The appearance of a single shark is enough to spread terror 
among the divers... This they communicate to their comrades 
of the other barks, when their terror is generally so great, that 

they return to.the bay, and refuse to fish any more for the rest 
of 
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ofthe day. Sometities all this alarm is caused by nothing 
more than one of the divers cutting his foot by treading upon 
asharp stone ; but as the business of the fishery suffers consi- 
derably by these false alarms, the fact is rigidly enquired into; 
and if any fraud is discovered, the authors are severely pu- 
aished. 

During the time the barks are returning to the bay, the pro- 
prietors are exposed to the chance of losing a number of their 
finest.pearls. When the oysters are left in a state of rest for 
any time, they frequently open of themselves; and then a fine 
pearl is easily discovered, by thrusting any small substance be- 
iween.the shells to keep them open. After this, the theft is not 
difficult to commit, and particularly among those who are em- 
ployed to search the oyster for peails. But when the proprie- 
fors suppose this to have been the fact, they put the offenders 
under, close confinement, and give them strong emeties and 
eathartics, by which they frequeatly recover the objects of re- 
search. 

Being landed, the oysters are carried away by those persons 
to whom they belong, and deposited in pits about two feet in 
depth.’ They are sometimes placed in: suall squares, enclosed 
in with rails, each: merchiaut having his particular division. A 
mat being spread upon the ground to prevent the oysters from 
touching it, they are then suflered to putrefy. After this they 
are dried, and then they may be opened without ranning any 
tisque of damaging the pearls, which would infallibly be the 
case if they were to be taken from the oysters whilst they are 
fresh. When the shells are divided, the oysters are attentively 
examined, and they are sometimes boiled, because the pearl 
eommonly found in the shell is often enclosed in the body of 
the oyster. 

The bad smell occasioned by the oysters when in a state of 
putrefaction, is often insupportable, and continues a long time 
after the fishery, extending several miles about Condatschy, 
renderiag the whole country the most disagreeable and un- 
wholesome, ’till the setting in of the monsoons purifies the air, 
This unwholesome air, however, does not repress those persons 
actuated by the love of gain; tor, several months after the 
fishing season is over, a number of individuals may be seen walk- 
ing about with their eyes fixed to the ground, and searching 
every spot where the oysters have been in a state of putreface 
tion. Very frequently some of these have the good fortune to 
fod a pearl, which amply rewards them for their pains. In the 
year 1797, a man of the lowest class discovered one of very 
great value, which he disposed of for a considerable sum. 


9 . Ww. H.R. 
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Visit to M. Talleyrand, and Madame Buonaparte’s Drag. 
ing- oom. 


[From Mr. Trotter’s Memoirs of Mr. Fox.] 


OME time after the levee, we dined at M. Talleyrand’s, a 
i Neuilly ; we went between six and seven, but did not 
dine ‘till eight. The dinner hour at Paris had become ridicg. 
Jously late, and as in London, in fashionable life, resembled 
more the Roman supper than what accords with the modem 
term dinner. M. Talleyrand was at Malmaison transacting 
business with the first consul, and the dinner waited for hie, 
Every thing was in a profuse and elegant style ; M. Talley. 
rand and Madame sat on the sides of the table; the com. 
any, amounting to between thirty and forty (and this [ 
lieve did not much exceed the ordinary daily namber), 
were attended by almost as many servants, withoot any 
livery. Behind Madame Talleyrand’s chair two young blacks, 
splendidly habited in laced clothes, were placed. The master 
of the feast devoted: himself to a few distinguished persons 
around him; on them he bestowed his chosen and. thom 
precious wine, and to them he directed all his conversation, 
Several emigres and ex-nobles who had made their peace 
with government, and were desirous of advancement, or 
sought relief or compensation under the new regime, were at 
the lower end of the table. They were little noticed, or if] 
said were altogether neglected, | should be more correct. As 
I sat near some of them, I was filled with concern for théit 
altered state ; those who have never had an elevated station ia 
life do not feel, comparatively speaking, balf the stings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune, when calamity and misfortune 
fall upon them. The duc d’Uzeze, formerly one of the 
first and most ancient peers of old Franee, was close to me} 
he was now a humble and distressed individual, divested of 
title and property, and seeking, at the table of the ministtt 
for foreign affairs, under the consular government, for notieé 
and assistance. He had come to Neuilly in a hired one 
horse cabriolet, without a servant or companion, He wa 
of a genteel, prepossessing, aud rather youthful appearaned 
and seemed to bear his change of fortune with am adanis 
rable degree of philosophy and good humour, and was evéefl 
playful upon his own situation, and spoke of the splendodt 
and elevation of others without rancour or envy. I cot 
have imagined myself, alter the battle of Brundisium, sitting 
ata Roovan table, Julians Casar triampbant, and the exiles 
returning, and perinitted to become guests of the triumphant 
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The company was mixed. A young naval officer sat at 
the fuotof the table. M. Hauterive, of the department of 
foreign affairs, was near me: he was sensible, unaffected, and 
well informed, of plain but conciliating manners ; he seemed 
aman of integrity and sincerity—estimable qualities in a 
courtier. M.Reederer also was there, several ofhcers, two or 
three physicians, and a few English and other foreigners. 

Inthe evening Madame Talleyrand’s circle commenced. 
The corps diplomatique flowed in, and the minister the 
whole remainder of the evening transacted business with them, 
taking one aside at one time to one room, and another 
toanother. Count Cobenzel, the Nestor of the band, was 
there. Each member present looked “ unutterable things.” 
The interests of nations were thus discussed beside a picture 
or chimney piece ; and I could not but admire the dexterity 
and attention of M. Talleyrand. The prince of Saxe Weimar 
took his leave this evening of Madame, on his return to 
Germany ; a pleasing young man, promising to be respecta- 
ble and good, if his rank did not harden his heart, and 
pride beset its best avenucs. The Abbate Casti, author of 
“ Gli Animali Parlanti,” added to the interest of the evening 
assembly —he was eighty years of age, his face was white, and 
his figure inclined with age, but he was vivacious, telkative, and 
gay. Admiral Brueys, a very animated little man, who is, 
I think, since dead, proud of his daughter, a very young girl, 
who danced inimitably ; Russian, German, Italian nobles, 
and their spouses, and many polite and agreeable French 
people, continued to come io and diversify the scene. Madame 
Talleyrand maintained a good deal of state, and was at- 
tended, on entering the drawing-room, by two young females, 
elegantly dressed in white, and burning frankincense as she 
advanced, 

Mr. Fox alternately conversed or played at cards, always 
easy and always animated ; he who, in the retirement of St. 
Ann’s Hill, appeared devoted to a rural and philosophic life, so 
entirely as if he had never moved in the political sphere, now 
was the polished and accomplished gentleman, speaking French, 
ltalian, or Spanish, admired by all as much for the amiability 
of his character and manners, as he had long been for the 
splendour of his talents. As the weather continued extremely 
hot, the entertainments of the minister for foreign affairs 
were very agreeable in the country ; and the drive, on re- 
turning to Paris in these charming serene nights, was very 
often not the least agreeable part of the excursion. The 
dayafter this dinner, and henceforth, we dined frequently at 
Neuilly. 

Madame Buonaparte’s [Josephine Beauharnois} drawing- 
tooin succeeded ; it was held in the lower apartments of the 
Vol, 51. 6k Thuilleries, 
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Thailleries. The ceremony wes short, cold, ‘and insipid, 
Maudameé, the disparity of witose ace an appearance from that 
of the first consul was il concealed by a great deal of rouge, 
sat at the head of a circle ef ladies, richly hablted.  Byo. 
naparte, after they had poid their compliments, caine fiom 
an interior apaiiment, went rowtid to the circle, said a few 
words to these ladies, arid retired, Mr. Fox staid but a shor 
time ; having paid lis eompliments to Madame, there was 
nothing interesting for him im this state affair, This lad 
was spoken extremely well of at Paris; her bumanity aud 
disposition to befriend were allowed by all; and it wa 
said, that whetiever she could, she interfered to alleviate the 
distresses, and proewré pardon for those who had incaried the 
displeasere of government. ft was considered, that whatever 
had been the errors of her earlier days, she had redeeiel 
them by the many good aetions she had performed, and from 
thence a sentitvent of respect had been eenerated which 
softened envy, and gave a sort of dignity to her, very advat- 
tageous to her high station. sik Se - 

Mr. Fox seemed to think extremely well of her. As she 
Joved plants and understood botany, be found it agreeable to 
converse with her on this elegant and interesting subject, 
She had enriched Maimuison by avery chvice collection of plants, 
and itis fair to presume, that she who, raised to a throne, 
employed lierself m acts of humanity, and in this innocent and 
delightful pursuit, possessed no common mind. It was sid 
in Paris, however, at this time, that Madame Buonaparte 
had been nearly disgraced several times ; but that the brother 
of the first consul supported her, on the expectation that 
if he had no issue of his own, some of their childreu might 
succeed him ; so that a divorce Was probably in Baonapane’ 
contemplation, from the moment that he saw a prospect of 
making the govéroment permanent and hereditary. 

At this time ‘aa invitation @as sent to Mr. Pox from Mis 
Helen Maria Williams. She reqnested the pleasure of bis 
company to an evening party, and to ‘express how much this 
honour would gratify her, Wrote that it would be a * while 
day” thus distinguished. Sothe of Mr. Fox's friends wished 
him to decline this invitation altogether, froin appreher- 
sion of giving a handle to il-udture and calumny. He, 
however, always the ‘sume, disdiining the fear of suspicion, 
and unwilling ungraciously to refuse af favitation carnesty 
pressed, did not agree with them, aod went for ashort tithe. 
[ mention this circumstance, because jt proves how unwilling 
hte was to give offence or pam, usalso how much ‘he soared 
above common party views. He was aware that he might be 
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O'Connor to his presence ; but he despised slander, was not 
ansious for place, and was too benignant to slight with eon- 
tempt and scorn the request of an accomplished female, whose 
vanity, aS Wel as a natural admiration of sa great a man, were 
deeply concerned that he shouid grant it. 

Avery interesting dinner, to which Mr. Fox was at this 
time adinitted, brought vividly to recollection the horrors and 
excesses of the revolutionary times. M. Perregaux, a 
banker, noted for his wealth, integrity, and politeness, re- 
quested Mr. Fox, and several of his friends to dine with 
him; he was a man advanced in years, of a noble pre- 
senee, and most agreeable frankness of manners. ‘lhe com- 
pany was sclect and pleasing. M. Perregaux, by his good 
sense and consummate prudence, had escaped the very worst 
times of Robespierre. Lt was, however, sull a matter of Wott 
der to himself how he had escaped, He had seen his friends 
daily fall around him, and having a smail country house at 
Passy, a short distance from Paris, he retived there to avoid 
being in the midst ef accumulated horrors, and often, 
inacalm day or evening, heard distivctly the chop of the 
guillotine. 


For rat WerKxriy ENTERTAINER. 





Mr. Epiror, 


Your corvespondeat may see afull, and I conceive, an 
accurate account of KENT’s-HOLE, in Polwhele’s His- 
tory of Devonshire, vol. L. p. 50, 31. 

“ This cavern (says Mr. Polwhele), though inferior to. the 
Derbyshire caves in extent and loftiness, and to Wokey in the 
later respect, is yet of greater exient than Wokey, and hath 
four more caves. The petrifactions are very fine, and it abounds 
with those cones formed of the sort of dropstone, of which 
Mr. Pope robbed Wokey, to decorate his grotto at Twicken- 
bam. Onc of these cones near the centre of the great cave, 
wih the stalactites pendent trom the yoof, would not disgrace 
the grotto of Antiparos. Awother very large cone will soon 
block up the second passage, and close the eave, unless some 
whinsieal grotto-maker should setile near Torkay.” I refer 
Typographicus to the book iself for the dimensions of the 
caves, and other remarkable particulars. 

ln the mean time, | would ask,on what authority does Mr. 
Polwhvle assert, that Mr. Pope “ robbed” Wokey? It is not 
Wolikely, that the poet was actually supplied with stalactites 
from Kent’s-Hole, for the decoration of his grotto, as his 
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friend Fortescue’s residence was at no great distance {ron 
Torkay. At the end of this volume of the History of Devyoy 
are printed (from the original MSS.) many curious and interest. 
ing letters from Pope to Fortescue. 
I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your's faithfully, 
AMICUS, 
October 8, 1811. 





Colonel Kirkpatrick's Description of the Mountains of 
Himma-leh, inthe East Indies. 


N reaching the point of a pass just mentioned, the 

mountains of Himma-leh suddenly burst upon the view, 
rearing tueir numerousand magnificent peaks, eternally covered 
with snow, toa subline height ; and so arresting the eye asto 
render it for some ume inattentive to the beautiful landscape 
immediately below it, and in which mount Chandraghin, 
and the valley of Chitlong, with its meandering stream, 
form the most prominent objects. Indeed the snow lay opon 
them as low down as their sides were visible to us, which in 
some parts was toa very considerable depth, uotwithstandiog 
the interposition of the stupendous mountains which ros 
iwmediately to the southward of them, and which, thongh ofa 
very inferior elevation, were nevertheless streaked with snow. 
This lower Alps, would appear to be an inseparable attendant 
on the Himma-leh chain throughout the whole range of the 
Jaiter. 

The extreme points of Himma-leh, as discernible from the 
top of Cheesapany, stretched from east by north to N.\. 
west, the nearest horizontal distance being about thirty-eight 
niles. 

The view from the peak of Cheesapany, which I ascended 
for the purpose of observing thestate of the barometer, isstid 
to be, ina clear day, one of the grandest that can well & 
imagined, the eye reposing from hence alternately on the 
various sublime objects just enumerated, and on all the at- 
jacent country to the southward, stretching even beyond the 
Cheeriaghati ridge to the borders of Chemparun. We were 
unfortunately deprived, in a great degree, of this noble sight, 
as, when we were best able, and most at liberty to enjoy 
it, which was in our return, the mountain was enveloped 
by one of those thick mists (called here Too-al), which always 
hang over this elevated tract, except during the period 
cal rains, or occasional showers. These vapours, howevtt 
did not prevent our observing, in the wight, the a 
ig Its, 
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thts, and extensive conflagrations, which, illuminating the 
sides and summits of the surrounding hills, constituted a most 
picturesque sight, some of the former seeming, froin their im- 
mense height, like so many stars, and, in fact, not easily 
distinguished at first from those luminaries; and the latter 
presenting the image of streams of fire rushing from the 
eminences into the valleys below. ‘This last appearance 
was occasioned by the burning of the grass and ‘underwood on 
the sides of the mouutains intended to be cultivated, a practice 
very common in the low, as well as in the high lands, trom an 
idea that the soil is at once cleared and fertilized by the 
operation. 








LITTLE MEN. 


HIE third volume of the “ Gleaner,” recently published, 

commences witha paper on little men, by Colman, who 
was himself not above five feet in height. It forms the second 
vumber of a paper entitled * The Genius,’ i761. The Genius 
introduces himself to the public with the following very hu- 
mourous description of his own person: 

« Let not, however, the partial reader conclude too hastily 
from what has been said, that [ pretend to the honour of the 
defornttty of Scarron, the crookedness of Pope, the blindness 
of Milton or Homer, or even the long nose or no nose of Tris- 
tram Shandy. Not to make any further delay of introduction, 
after having so }.ng announced myself to the good company, 
the truth, and the whole truth is, that [am of a remarkable low 
stature; a sort of diminutive play-thing of Madam Nature, 
that seems to have been made like a girl’s doll, to divert the 
good lady in her infancy: a little 2 without a little o top; a 
human figure in Miniature; a Minun gf nature; a manoikin, 
not to say minnikin, and indeed rather an abstract or brief 
chronicle of man’s fair proportious, than a man at large. My 
person indeed is not formed in that excellent mould of little- 
ness, which, as in some insects and animals, becomes beautiful 
from the nice texture and curious compositions of its parts, | 
may be seen, it is true, without the help of a misroscope, and 
am not even qualified to rival tie dwarf Coan, by being exhi- 
bited to my worthy countrymen at six-penceeach. | ain how- 
ever so low in stature, that my name Is never mentioned without 
the epithet ‘ little’ being prefixed to it; the moment that my 
person presents itself among strange company, the first ider 
that strikes the beholders is the minuteness of my figure, and 
a whisper instantly buzzes round the room, “ Lord, what a lit 
tle creature!” As Lwalk along the street, I hear the men and 
women say to one another, “ there goes a little man.” Ine 
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word, it is my irreparable misfortune to be, without my shoes 
little more than five feet in height. Eating of daisy roots a. 
are told, willretard a man’s growth: if the French “alimentar 
powder, or any other new-invented diet, would at once elevall 
me, pnd surprise my friends, I would go through a regimen to 
be raised ever so little nearer to heaven.” ” 

Had Mr, Colman lived in the days of the Oxford ugly club 
bis diminutive proportions would have made him a formidable 
rival to the Spectator on the occurrence of a vacancy, His 
paper Continues in a playful style, and at the conclusion turns 
on an observation, singular in itself, though not unfrequently 
made, that a very cousiderable part of the distinguished men 
of various countries have been recorded to have been men of 
very low stature. 








— — ————— 
— —-—— 


SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 


[From the Boston Gagette.] 


TE following account has been communicated to us from 
a quarter so respectable, as does not allow us in any de- 

gree to doubt the truth of the representation :— 
“ A gentleman named Leadbetter, a hop-merchant, resident 
in one of the western counties, has for many years madea 
practice of attending the great annual fair at Weyliill, asa 
purchaser of the commodity in which he chiefly deals. Ithap- 
pened that, at the last fair, he arrived at the inn to which he 
always went, some hours Jater than usual, as, travelling witha 
considerable sum of money for his purchases, he rarely chose 
to be out at night. On going into the house he learned, to his 
regret, that so much eompany had arrived before him, that 
every bed was engaged; but the landlady, Mrs. Symonds, 
proposed obtaining him a bed at the house of a neighbour, 
who sometimes accommodated the inn in that way, and where 
the gentleman might depend upon being comfortable. Me. 
Leadbetter, however, disliked the idea of sleeping out of the 
inn, and represented that, as he was a regular guest, and it was 
known that he had property with him, he ought to be accom- 
modated with a bed, even at the expence of the convenience 
of others, who might not happen to have the same dislike of 
the accommodation proposed, nor the same motive for desiring 
to remain in the inn. It was now too late, however, to think 
of changing the arrangements of the house for the night; and 
he gentleman determined to have a bed made up on some 

chairs in the room where he had supped. 

“ This contrivance was about to be executed, when Mrs. 
Symonds recollected that there was a hostler’s room in the 
yard, 
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yard, which possibly Mr. Leadbetter might prefer to sleeping 
inaroom where he would be liable to be. disturbed very early 
inthe morning ; and she assured her guest, if he chose to sleep 
there, the liven should be clean, though the appearance of the 
room was not elegant, and the hostler would sleep in the stable, 
orgo out somewhere. To this the gentleman willingly ace 
ceded ; and after some short titne allowed for preparing the 
apartment for his accommodation, he passed up the gallery ia 
the yard which led to it, and retired to bed. 

“ Sleep lent his leaden influence soon to the weary traveller, 
and he enjoyed soundly the sweet oblivion of anxiety—uantil a 
strange huise on the gallery which he had ascended, roused him 
into sense again, and re produced the “ ravelled sleep of 
care.” The noise was that of un extremely heavy footstep; 
it was like the pantomimic approach of the ghost in Don Juan. 
Mr. Leadbetter counted every step; and, to his alarm, the 
sound increased, until the cause of it reached the door of bis 
apartment. In an instant a tall and gaunt figure entered the 
room, with a candle in one hand, and a butcher’s knife in the 
other. Mr. L. attempted to speak, but his voice failed him, 
and the figure approached the bed ! It shook the horror-strickea 
man; then drew the knife several times across its own throat; 
went to a table in the room, set down the light, and immedi- 
ately quitted the place, with the same awfel sound that had 
marked its approac h. Mr, Leadbetter began to breathe again: 
he imagined, after a few minuics, that he must have been 
dreaming ; and yet, the candle and candlestick on the table 
were na phantoms ! they were palpable reality ; and something 
had entered the room it was clear. Te avoid furiher visits of 
so alarming a kind, Mr. L. as there was no lock or bolt to the 
door, determined to place something heavy egaisst it, so that 
it should not be opened: but the room was so-scamily seppl.ed 
with furniture, that nothing but the bedstead was of any weight. 
As this fortunate ly ran on castors, the gentile man rolled it with 
the head to the door; and thinkiug himself then tolerably safe 
from intruders, he addressed himself to slee p again. But the 
heavy honey- de w of slumber would no more revisit his eyes z 
he |: Ly tossing ubout, and looking at his watch every ten minutes 
by the Hielit of the candle, until, in about an houi, he heard 
the same sounds which bad forme rly alarmed ‘him jencwed on 
the gall ery stairs, and ina few secon is, the door of ‘his room 
being pushed with great violence, his ‘bed was rolled into the 
middi of the apartment, and again the horrid je 
fore him! The faculues of speech and moti on now forsook 
him qaite: ‘the figure shook him again, with fierce and per- 
turbed ge +; ulation, and again drawing the knit ‘ross Ns 
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room, and the remainder of Mr. Leadbetter’s senses fled with 
it; he swooned, and remained for some time insensible, 

“ Atabout four o'clock, when returning animation came to 
the unfortunate gentleman, he tound himself lying half out of 
bed ; and as soon as he could a little compose himself, he ye. 
solved to put his clothes on, and quit the scene of horrors such 
as he had endured. With the best speed his agitation would 
allow, he dressed himself, and descended into the yard of the 
inn. loa stable there he saw a light, and on approaching jt 
found a man dressing down some horses, which were to be 
put toa coach that left the inn early. To him he communi. 
cated that something particular had happened, and he mast 
have Mr. and Mrs. Symonds called up immediatoly. The maa 
said that he apprelieaded they had gone to bed very late, and 
would be sorry to be disturbed so soon; but Mr, L. persisted 
in having them called, and the man, therefore, set about wak- 
ing the family. After some time the landlord came down, and 
expressing his apprehension that Mr. Leadbetter was very ill, 
as his looks seemed to indicate, was informed that indeed he 
was not well, and that the borrors of the night had been 
enough to injure his mind as wellas his body. Mr. L pro- 
ceeded to relate all that had happened to bim, and concluded 
by expressing his firm conviction that some horrible murder 
had been committed on the premises in the night. 

“ Mr. Symonds, on hearing the tale, was scarcely less 
alarmed than the relater ; nor could he answer the eager inqui- 
ries of Mr. Leadbetter “ where the hostler had slept?” he 
whose room Mr. L. had occupied: that poor man (he Mr. L) 
was satistied would never more be seen alive? The house was 
quickly roused by the terrors of the host and hostess ; and the 
business of the fair was almost forgotten in the wonder excited 
by the story, which dost nothing by repetition to the several 
guests of the inn, as they successively inquired into the cause 
of the early disturbance. 

“ By six o'clock the hostler arrived, from a lodging which 
he bad got in the town, on being turned out of his usual bed. 
Much pleasure was expressed on seeing him, and on the story 
being told to him, “ Why, d—n it,” said he, “ I'll lay my 
life | know the ghost very well: it was the deaf and dumb fel- 
low that comes to help me to kill the pigs, and who always 
goes up to my room to call me when we have one to kill ” The 
murder was out! it was indeed the deaf and dumb fellow, 
who, thinking the hostler lazy, had gone a second time to 
call him, after he had stuck the pig—and hence poor 
Mr. Leadbetter’s horror, and bis conviction of a b/oody mur- 
der!” 
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An ANECDOTE 


WIFT, Arbuthnot, and Parnell, taking the advantage of a 

fine frosty morning, set out together upon a walk to a little 
lace Lord Bathurst had about eleven miles from London. 
Swift, réaiarkable for being an old traveller, and for get- 
ting possession of the best rooms and warmest beds, pre- 
tended, when they were about half way, that he did not 
like the slowtiess of theit pace; adding, that he would walk 
on before them, and aequaint his lordship with the jour- 
ney. To this proposal they readily agreed; but as soon 
as he was out of sight, sent off a horseman by a private 
way (suspecting their triend’s errand), to inform his lordship 
of their apprehensions. The man arrived time enough to 
deliver his message before Swift made his appearance— 
His lerdship then recollecting that he had never had the 
small-pox, thought of the following stratagem. Seeing him 
coming up the avenue, he ran oat to meet him, and ex- 
pressed his happiness at the sight of him: “ but [ am 
mortified at one circumstatice,” continued his lordship, “ as 
it must deprive me of the pleasure of your company ; there 
isa raging small-pox in the house : I beg, however, that you 
would accept of such accommodation as a small house at the 
bottoin of the avenue can afford you.” Swift was forced 
tocomply with this request; and in this solitary situation, 
fearful of speaking to any person around him, he was served 
with dinner. In the evening, the wits thought proper to re- 
lease him, by going down to him in a body, to inform him 
of the deception, and to tell him that the first best room 
and bed in the house were at his service. Swift though he 
might be inwardly chagrined, deemed it prudeutto join in the 
laugh against him; they adjourned to the mansion-house, 
and spent the evening in a manner easily to be conceived by 
those who are in the least acquainted with the brilliancy of their 
characters. ? 








REFLECTION. 


HE who makes another commit a crime is guilty of it him- 
self, 





A QUESTION, by S. Treeby. 


EQUIRED all the different ways in which it is possible to 
pay 401. in crowns, at 5s. Gd. each, aud bank tokens at 3s 
each, 


Vol. 51. Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Pitman, of Shepton Mallett, to J. Strike’s Rebus, inserted the 
of August. 


Ye? R Indian fruit, Sir, I suppose , 
Is MANGO, which I here disclose. 


ttt A Similar answer has been received from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal 
let. 





Answer, by 3. W. of Charmouth, to C. Crew's Rebus, inserted August 19, 


f es BOATSWAIN doth with pleasure glide 
Upen the smooth and silvery tide. 


We have received the like answer from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal. 
let; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Laun. 
ceston; J. Taperell, and W. Bettell, of Plymouth; and J. Daw, of Lan. 
dnliph. 








Answer, by D. G. of Hinton St. George, to J. Strike’s Rebus, inserted the 
26th of August. 


HE city, that’s in Europe found, 
Is SALAMANCA much renown’d, 


*+* J. W. of Charmouth, H. P. O. of Bere, Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate, and J, Chapple, of Colridge, have likewise answered this rebus. 








a — 


4 CHARADE, dy W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, 


Y first’s you'll find a gentle blow; 
And next a near relation : 
‘These parts inverted, they will shew 
What’s needed in each station. 


——— | 


A REBUS, éy J. Kerby, of Helston. 





Noble animal explore ; 
A British king that’sow no more ; 

A town in Cornwall bring to view; 

A bird of plunder lastly shew : 
See how my whole mounts up on high, 

The beauteous morn to praise ; 
And, poct like, salute the sky 

With sweet, enchanting lays. 


A REBUS, by E. D A. of Chudleigh, 


NIGMATISTS, three letters form my name 
Which, if revers’d will still appear the sam 
But hold, of diffrent shapes I’m made d’ye sce, 
And amin constant use by land and sea; 
On shore my frame an horse’s aid demands ; 
At sea I am content to move by hands: 
You'll think this very strange, 'tis no less true, 
] hope I’ve puzzled you, and so adieu! 
c 


) POETRY. 
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ines occasioned by the Death of an amiable Youth of Bridgewater, the 


25th of September, 1811. 


AMENTED B————|! too early snatch'd away ! 
To the dire typhus’ raging bane a prey. 
From weeping relatives, and sorrowing friends, 
Relentiess death! his youthful victim rends, 
Tusatiate king ! -I cannot well refrain 
Thy dread, unfeeling power to arraign. 
Could not the thousands by thee daily sent, 
To thy dark realms, thy greedy rage content? 
Or if thou must another victim have, 
Ah! why not send to the oblivious grave 
Some groaning wretch, opprest by dire disease, 
Who now, perhaps, implores thy hand for ease ? 
Or aged man, surcharg’d with years and grief, 
Who, tir’d of life, had welcom’d such relief? 
Ah! could not these thy deadly ire assuage, 
But this lov’d youth must feel its cruel rage? 
Nor parents’ agouizing tears, and pray’rs; 
Nor brothers’ love, nor sisters’ anxious cares ; 
Nor friendship’s voice, nor medicine’s powerful art, 
Could aught avail to ward the fatal dart. 


Nor rich, nor poor, thou spar’st, but to the grave 
Doth send both old and young, coward and brave 5 
The prince and peasant mect an equal doom, 

And lic commingled in the silent tomb! 

Lamented youth! ah! little thought the bard 

Who pays this last sad token of regard ; 

Ah! little thought he, some few weeks ago, 

Ere tell disease had menac’d this dread blow, 

And view’d thee flush’d with nature’s healthiest bloom, 
That he should help to bear thee to the tomb, 

And tho’ be knew full well our bodies must 

Return to eaith, and join their kindred dust, 

Still little thought he to behold in thee 

So sadly veritied the dread decree! 

That thou would’st thus be from thy friends withdrawn, 
When rising genius had begun to dawn ; 

And high pursuits disclos’d the latent man, 

Till death remov’d thee in a shorten’d span. 


But what is life? Of cares a painful round, 
Where real happiness is never found. 
Lite isa scene of painted woe at best ; 
Death upes a passage to eternal rest. 
‘Then why repine?) Ah! wherefore mourn his doom ? 
*Tis only mortal clay which feeds the tomb. 
The soul unto the body link’d must be 
*Till death dissolves the tharm, and sets it free; 
Vhe bands are burst which did those two unite ; 
‘l his to the grave, that heav’n-ward takes its fight, 
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To join its friends, and taste immortal joys; 

Ta those blest fealins where sorrow ne’er annoys, 
‘Then cease complaining, since releas’d trom this, 
He dwells for ever in that world of bliss : 

And let us HIS Almighty Pow’r revere, 

W hose hands impels and guides this rolling sphere. 


Oh Pow’r Supreme! Immortal Gog of All! 
At whose behest the stoutest heroes fall! 
Teach me seducing Viees to withstand, 
And live cbedient tu thy just command ; 
With beaming faith in Christ’s redeeming grace ; 
That when my sou! shall quit this mortal place, 
‘The charm benignly may dissolve away, 
Which bind it to its tenement of clay, 
‘Then may it soar to join this happy boy, 
ln Heav’n’s eternal home of everlasting joy. 


eappeen. W. D. CHAMPION, 








Tae. 


[From a Volume of Poems just published by Mr. J. Sruart, of Armagh.) 


yours is the vision of a morn, 
‘That flies the coming day ; 

It is the blossum on the thorn, 
Which rade winds sweep away. 


*Tis like the charming hue that glows 
Upon the tirgin’s face; 

*Till care hath nipp’d her fading rose, 
And withet’d every grace, 


It is the image of the sky 
In glassy waters seen ; 
When not a cloud appears to fly 
Across the biue serene. 


But when the waves begin to roar, 
And lift their foaming head, 

The mimic stars appear no more, 
And all the heav’n is fied. 


*Tis fleeting as the paseing rays 
Of bright electric fire; 

That gild the pole with sudden blaze, 
And in that blaze expire. 


And tender as the filmy threads 
Which, in the dewy lawn, 

From flower to flower Arachne spseads, 
Wide o’er the verdant lawn. 


It is the morning's gentle gale, 
That, as it softly blows, 
Scarce seems to sigh across the vale, 
Or bend the blushing rose. 
But soon the gath'ring tempests pour, 
And ali the sky deform; 
he gale becomes the whirlwind’s roar; 
Lhe sigh a raging storm. 
For care and sorrow’s morbid gloom, 
And heart c rroding stride, 
And sickntss, pointing to the tomb, 
Await t enon of life. 
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